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PUBLISHED BY eted after, they have erred from the faith ;’ Math. v. 29. “If thy right hand or thy 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., have abused what they should have made right eye offend thee,’ &c. ‘The word render- 
good use of, and hurt themselves with the means ed offend literally signities to “cause to stum- 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle given for the help of others: the love of mo- ble,”"— “make thee to. offend’’—* as a stone 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five ney shutting up their hearts from the exercise over which a man falls’-—or “a trap in which 
Dollars. ; of charity, in proportion to the substance be-|he is taken.” As personal beauty Is not un- 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, stowed on them. 1746. fre quently a snare to persons of weak moral 
free of expense, to whom all payments are tobe made.) 4d ag it hath pleased the Lord to favor perceptions ; therefore it would be better to 
many amongst us with the butward blessings) part with even a beautiful eye, ora right hand, 
of this life, in so plentiful a manner, that we rather than through them thy eternal prospects 
are placed in a capacity of doing much good,|/should perish.— Anon. 
and of exercis ing offices of Christian love and Math. vi. 25° ** Wherefore, [say unto you 
ON AVOIDING COVETOUSNESS, AND PRAC- charity, to the comfort and assistance of the take no thought,” &c. It is evident the origi- 
er ne | poor and needy : we earnestly recommend to nal means “ excessive anxiety,” as in almost 
Let none strive nor covet to be rich in this|the practice of those whom ‘ tod hath so favor- every other similar instance.—Doddridge. 
world, inthese changeable things that will pass ed, the excellent advice given by the apostle ;; wath, vi. 30. “Wherefore if God so 
away; but let your faith stand in the Lord “Charge them that are rich in this world 
God who changes not, that created all, and)that they be not high-minded, nor trust in un- 
gives the increase ofall. 1676. certain riches, but in the living God, who giv- 
It is desired that such among friends as are|eth us richly all things to enjoy; that they do 
endowed with plenty of outward substance, be| good, that they be rich in good works, ready 
timely and tenderly advised to do good there-|to distribute, willing to communicate ; laying 
with, in their day and generation, especially up in store for themselves a good fou ndation 
with regard to the poor; that the tokens of|against the time to come, that they may lay 
your charity may be good precedents to gene- hold oneternal life.” 1750. 
rations tocome. 1696. | We fear that some of our youth are training 
And let all be exhorted to abide under the in habits of expense in attire, furniture, and at- 
daily cross, whereby the earthly mind may be tendance, which are not only inconsistent with) « gowers’ synonymously. “Unless your rights 
crucified, which hath its delight and ease in the simplicity ofthe Gospel, but a constant call’ eoysness, exceed the Ti: io hte sousness of the 
vanity, pride and covetousness; that Friends, for much of that property, which would be bet- Seribes and Pharisees, &c. ‘The Scribes were 
being preserved out of those things wherein ter employ ed in feeding the hungry; and of/the most learned teachers of the law, and the 
the enemy hath had, and has, his kingdom, that time which might be occupied in visiting traditions of the elders; most of them were 
and too plainly lays his snares to hinder their|and cheering the habitations of human misery-| Pharisees. Their eseeeanne consisted prin- 
holy progress, may everywhere be more and|“ The trimming of the vain world,” saith our cjpally in relation tothese external matters. The 
more a retired, serious, plain and self-denying worthy elder, William Penn, “would clothe the generality of them tau: ght that the law related 
people ; growing“in the grace and knowledge naked one.” It is not, however, with such only to internal actions; that zeal in the ceremo- 
of God, and our Lord Jesus Christ, and exalt- only that we plead, on behalf of the indigent.’ nies of religion would excuse moral defects. It 
ing his spiritual kingdom in their souls. 1690.| We wish those who are generally consistent) has been said by the Jews, that if but two per- 
With respect to the poor amongst us,'in appearance and manners with our self-de-| sons were to enter Heaven, one would be a 
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clothe the grass of the field, which to day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven.” For 
what purpose is or was grass cast into an 
oven? In the term“ grass’’ says Dr. Ham- 
mond, is included flowers, and all that grow in 
the gardens, and fields ; and Dr. Shaw says 
in the narrative of his travels, it is usual in 
Barbary, to use the stalks of flowers, myrtle, 
\rosemary, &c. to heat their ovens. It is pretty 
evident, by reference to the two preceding 


verses that Jesus used ~< words “ grass”’ and 
? 


it ought to be considered that the poor, nying profession, to be ctearthat adue propor-| Pharisee and the other a S ihe e. Thev fasted 
both parents and children, are of our fami-|tion of their time and substance is spent in the often, rigorously kept the Sabbath . prayed 
ly, and ought not to be turned off to any|relief of distress. constantly ; so reverenced the Scriptures (the 
others for their support or education ; and al-| This is a day when thousands of our fellow ojd testament) that they wore sentences fron 
though some may think the poor a burden, yet! creatures are wanting the necessaries of the them about their persons - and are said never 
remembe *r, when our poor ae well provided| body: and thousands im bibing with avidity|tg have passed a day, without reading the deca- 


for, and walk orderly they are an ornament to principles injuriows tothe mind. Happy will logue; the ten command ments.— Baptist Com- 
our society; and the rich should consider, it is| it be on a parting retrospect, to believe that we m, ntary. 





more blessed to give than to receive, and that! have neither contributed, by misapplication of, « Be in danger of the judgement.” InJudea 
he who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord,’ our entrusted property, tothe one; nor omit-\they had informal tribunals, composed of the 
who will repay. 1718. ted to doall in our power to prevent the bane-| ejders and others, which were called the ‘jude- 
As our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ex-|fulspread of the other. Christ is all ; in Him! ment.’-— 4aon. t 
horted and warned to beware and take heed of} are all the treasures of wisdom and keow ledge;;} «ither he will hate the one and love the 
pride, covetousness, and hastening to be rich in| and the observance of his law written on the|other.”” Hate has the same meaning here, as 
the world, which are pernicious “and growing | heart, would restore Paci fect | any to the in many other places in the Scripture, meaning 
evils: let them be watched against, resisted) universe. 17! Advices) sto love less.’ — Anon 
and suppressed in the fear and dread of Al-| of London Yearly } Meeting re | Math. ix. 17. “Neither do men put new wine 
mighty God, and have no place or countenance nano jinto old bottles.” Bottles were made~of goat 
in hiscamp. 1720. Fes Ripente Weitly Dateguyese. lskins, and were shaped much like our comme 
We find ourselves at this time engaged to ILLUSTRATIONS OF SC RIPTURE PASSAGES. glass bottles. Large vessels of the same ma- 
request that friends in any part.of this king-| “Pinnacle of the Temple.” No. pinnacle as|terials are still used in most eastern countries, 


dom, or other places where provisions or the! we understand it. The roof of the temple was|and some parts of Europe to transport wines 
necessaries of life are dear and scarce or sick-| flat, with a ballustrade on it: On the edge of and other liquids 
ness doth remarkably afflict, would, in propor-|this battlement, Jesus was supposed to have} ‘Let your peace return to you.’ Henne- 
tion to such scarcity and ailliction, exert their| been placed.—Doddridge. hen in his travels in Egypt says, if a Mussul- 
charitable assistance to the poor; w hich is our Math. v. 32. «* Whosoeter putteth away his man salutes a Christian through mistake, he 
Christian duty as stewards of the many mer-| wife,” &c. Jesus had frequently to rebuke immediately insists on his returning it. 
cies wherewith the Lord has entrusted us. 1729.|the Pharisees because of their immorality and| « ‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence 
The great deception of mankind is, that|injustice. The expositors of the law said, if a|and the violent taketh it by force.’’ Math. xi. 
they look for happiness where it is not; are|/man sees a w oman, he loves. better than his|12. “Presseth into it.”,—* They broke through 
ensnared by the love of the world, and the de-| wife, let him divorce the wife, and marry her.| whatever hindered their entrance into the king- 
ceitfulness of riches, which, « while some cov-!—Jerome. 'dom.” The words violent and violence ap- 
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pear not to be intended to convey the meaning filas as they are called, are worn on the top of 
that is now attached tothem. ‘The kingdom, the head.—Baptist Commentary. 

is not taken by the “violent”? as we understand “ One is your master even Christ.” “The 
the meaning of the term; but by those who! words “even Christ” are not in many of the 
strive, labour and persevere. he precept of most excellent manuscripts. —Dr. A. Clark. 
Jesus probably illustrates in part the meaning) ‘ Ye shut up the kingdom of Heaven. 
“Strive to enter in at the straight gate.’—Anon. | Math. xxiii. 13. Literally shut the door in the 

“A bruised reed will he not break, and face of.” 
smoking flax will he not quench,” Math. xii.) ‘ Ye encompass sea and land-to make one 
20. ‘This seems to be only a proverbial ex-|proselyte and when he is made, ye make 
pression denoting a person of a most gentle|him two fold more the child of hell than your- 
character.—.4non. selves.”’ ‘The proselytes by their great zeal 

«The mustard seed is the least of all seeds. against Christ, were worse than their masters. 
but when it is grown it is the greatest among “Child of hell,’’ equivalent to worthy of hell.” 
herbs, and becometh a tree so large that the ‘“Seven.’’ One of the numbers used in an 
birds of the air come and lodge inthe branches indefinite sense for many,or several. It often 
thereof.” A resident in the east said, “a/implied with the Jews something perfect, com- 
stock of mustard was in my field, into which I plete, filled up; which is the proper import of 
used to climb as into a fig tree.” the Hebrew word.—Heulett.—The meaning 

“Traditions.” The traditions when com- may refer to the completion of God’s creative 
piled were contained in six *folio volumes; design, when he rested on the seventh day.— 
and were said to be the oral laws given to Mo- * Seven demons”’ that is, many as could occu- 
ses by God on Sinai: they were handed down py the soul, filling it with pride, anger, lust, &c. 
orally from generation to generation, till the —Dr. 4. Clark. 
second century, when they were put into! «Js thine eye evil?” Anevil eye among 
writing. ‘They were rejected by the Saddu-|the Jews meant a malicious, envious or covet- 
cees.— Baptist Commentary. ous person.—Dr. A. Clark. 

“ Sadducees.”’ This sect originated about) « Go ye therefore into the highways, andas 
269 years before Christ: they received only' many asye shall find, bid to the marriage.” A 
the five books of Moses ; rejected the written similar practice obtains at the present day 
traditions, and also all the other books: but among the Arab princes. 
other commentators say they did not reject all) «And when the king came in to see the 
the other books of the old testament. They) cuests, he saw there a man that had not on a 
originally believed that besides God, there was wedding garment. And he saith unto him, 
no spiritual being either good or bad. In the friend, how came thou in here not having ona 
progress of time they appeared to have admit- wedding garment? and he was speechless.” 
ted the existence of angels andthe immortality [t was a common practice to furnish guests with 
ofthe soul. Inthe eighth century they were wedding garments. At an entertainment given 
distinguished as asect merely as rejecting the bythe grand Vizier of Persia to Lord Elgin 
traditions. — Baptist Commentary. and his suite, pelisses were given to all the 

* Pharisees.” ‘They received the five books! guests.""—'Porteus.’ The refusal to accept 
of Moses, the Prophets, Psalms, Proverbs,Job, a wedding garment from the lord of the feast, 
Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiasties,' appears to have been considered a great insult; 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah and Chroni-| which accounts for the severity of the punish- 
cles. They were the most considerable sect’ ment: see verse 13. 
among the Jews; forthey had the Scribes and) « They wash not their hands when they eat 
all the learned men of their party, and they bread.” This was considered a very high 
drew after them the bulk of the people-—Bap- misdemeanor. ‘The omission to wash before 
tist Commentary. meals was considered a great sin against God. 


Math. xviii. 10. Take heed that ye de-| Rabbi Joses, determined that it was a greater 
spise not one of these little ones; for in Heav- sin than adultery. 


en their angelsdo always beholdthe face eof my «They gave him wine mingled with myrth, 
father which is in Heaven.”” Among the Jews but he received it not.” Supposed to have 
it was a general belief that every person had been given as a benumbing potion by benevo- 
his attendant angel, to whom they thought he Jent persons. Itis said to hve been common 
bore a personal resemblance.—Baptist Com-'for benevolent women to attend on such occa- 
mentary. sions, and to administer anodynes for the pur- 

‘* Tormentors.’’ This word by some is trans- pose of assuaging the lingering torments of 
lated jailors. the cross. f 

«“ Essenes.’’ One of the most holyand pure; « A Prophetess.” Luke ii. 36. One who 
among the Jews: they abstained from women; from her extensive knowledge and deep expe- 
had no children of their own, but adopted the|rience in divine things was capable of instruct- 
poor of others.—Prideauz. ing others.—Dr, A. Clark. 

“ Standing in the market idle.” “ Greeks.” ‘The Jews called all other na- 
practice in the east tothis day. tions Greeks. 

Phylacteries, or preservatives, being consid-| «For she is a sinner.’ Luke vii. 39. A 
ered as amulets.— Scott. ‘heathen ; a gentile, which is a common mean- 

A piece of fine vellum on which is written ing in such cases. The opinion by some en- 
verses from the old testament. The phylacte- tertained that Jesus consorted with ‘sinners,’ as 
ries of the arms were two or three strips of we commonly understand the term, is in- 
written vellum, rolled compactly up, and en-|correct. ‘Those called publicans and sin- 
closed in a square case of black calf skin. By ners, or many of them, were doubtless men of 
the aid of similar strips of the same leather, the purest lives and most irreproachable conduct, 
this case containing the written parchment, but they, the sinners, preferred practical right- 
was attached at the bending of the left arm,/eousness to the worthless ceremonies of wash- 
and after the thong had made a little knot in ing, &c. The publicans were revenue officers 
the shape of a certain leer, it was wound under the Roman government, and therefore 
around the arm, and ina spiralline,which end-/no doubt considered odious, however unex- 
ed at the top of the middle finger. Similar tif- ceptionable might be their morals. 


, 


Acommon) 


“Salute no man by the way.’’ The genera! 
manner of the ancients were punctilious in 
the extreme: but nowthese useless forms were 
forbidden. 

* And did wipe his feet with the hair of her 


head.” Very long hair was worn as an orna- 
ment. The Roman women on some great 


occasions used to wash the floor of their tem- 
ples with their hair.— Baptist Commentary. 
G. F. 
—eipane 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIIDENCE. 

The following narrative is taken from the 
Cincinnati Chronicle. The narrator, M. Prefect, 
is a native of Hammersmith, England : 

It is now thirty years ago, that accidentally 
passing the Pack-horse, Turnham-green, my 
attention was attracted by a mob of persons of 
the lowest order, assembled around the door of 
the inn, who were very loud in their execra- 
tions against some person who was suspected 
\of having murdered his brother, in corrobora- 
ition of which [ was told that his bones were 
found near the premises where he then re- 
sided, upon view of which a jury was then sit- 
ting, after an adjournment from the day pre- 
ceding. I found that two surgeons had been 
subpened to inspect the remains, and I had no 
doubt every information as to their character 
had been obtained, curiosity, alone, therefore, 
induced me to make my way into ‘the room, 
where I found the coroner, and I believe a 
double jury were sitting for the second day, 
and engaged in an investigation to show thata 
farmer and market-gardener at Sutton-Court 
Farm had, a few years before, a brother living 
with him, who was engaged on the farm, but 
whose conduct was dissolute and irreg™!ar to 
a degree that often provoked the anger of the 
elder brother, and sometimes begat strife and 
violence between them; but the temper of the 
elder brother was as little under control as the 
conduct of the younger ; and, in fine, that they 
lived very uncomfortably together. 

One winter’s night, when the ground was 
covered with snow, the younger brother ab- 
sconded from the house, (for they both lived 
together) by letting himself down from the 
chamber window; and when he was missed 
the ensuing morning, his footsteps were clear- 
‘ly tracked in the snow to a considerable dis- 
tance—nor were there any other footsteps but 
his own. 

Time passed on, and after a lapse of some 
few years, no tidings were heard of his retreat, 
nor perhaps, have there ever been since. Some 
alteration in the ground surrounding the house 
having been undertaken by a subsequent ten. 
ant (for the elder brother had left the farm) a 
skeleton was dug up, and the circumstances 
appeared so conclusive that one brother had 
murdered the other, that the popular clamor 
was raised to the utmost, and a jury empanel- 
led to investigate the case. 

After listening attentively to these details, I 
ventured to request of the coroner to be allowed 
to examine the bones, which I found were 
contained in a hamper basket at the fuither 
end of the room, and I felt much flattered by 
his immediate compliance, for he desired the 
parish beadle who was in attendance to place 
them upon the table; and having myself dis- 
posed them in their natural order, I found that 
they represented a person of short stature, and, 
from the obliteration of the skull and the worn- 
|down state of the teeth, must have belonged to 
jan aged person. But what was my surprise, 
when I reconstructed the bones of the skeleton, 
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and found them to be those of a female. 
communicated the fact to the jury, and request-) 
ed that the two medical men who had before 
given their opinion might be sent for, one of 
whom immediately attended, and without a 
moment’s hesitation corroborated my report. 

I need not add that the proceedings were 
instantly at an end, and the innocent man re- 
ceived the amende honorable, in the shape of 
an apology from all present, in which the cor- 
oner heartily joined. It has since been proved 
beyond all doubt that the spi ot where the bones 
were found, was forme ‘rly the site of a large 
gravel pit; in which hordes of gypsies not on- 
ly assembled, but occasionally buried their 
dead, and perhaps more ske letons are yet to be 
found in that vicinity. 

Not so fortunate in its issue was the case we 


subjoin to this, and which occurred in Eng- 
land previous to the reign of Charles II. The 


narrative is given in one of the early volumes! 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

A gentleman died, possessed ofa very con- 
siderable fortune, which he left to his only 
a daughter, appointing his brother to be her 
guardian and executor of his will, The young 
lady was then eighteen, and.if she hap ocala 
to die unmarried, or if married without chil- 
dren, her fortune was left to his heirs. 
the interest of the uncle was now incompatible 
with the life of the niece, 


live together. 
prevent any occasional slander 
cle in case of the 
they had any 


ed with the father’s disposition of his fortune, 
and therefore propagated rumor to the preju- 
dice of those who possessed it, cannot be 
known; the uncle, however, took his 


ter she disappeared. 


Great inquiry was made, and it appearing 
that the day she was missing she went out with 
her uncle into the forest, and that he returned 
A few 
exX- 
amination, in which he acknowledged that he 


without her, he was taken into custody. 


days afterwards he went through a long 


went out with her, and pre ‘tended that 


est as soonas he missed her 


concurred to raise and strengthen 
against him, and he was detained in 


north, and that she 


: had frequently expressed his disapprobation of 
the match in very strong terms, that she had 
“ 5S 
° often wept and reproached him with unkind- 
- ness and an abuse of his power. A woman was 
y also produced, who swore that on the day the 
” young lady was missing, about 11 o’cl ck in 
© the forenoon she was coming through the for- 
. est, and heard a woman’s voice expostulating 
. with great earnestness, upon which she drew 
’ nearer the place, and before she saw any per- 
- son, heard the same voice say : ‘Don’t kill me 
o uncle ! don’t kill me ?”“—upon which she was 
> 
re greatly terrified, and immediately hearing the 
ly 





|walking with her uncle, 


As 


several relatives 
hinted that it would not be proper for them to 
Whether they were willing to 
against the un- 
young lady’s death; whether 
apprehension of her being in 
danger, or whether they were only discontent- 


niece 
to his house near Epping Forest, and soon af- 


s she 
found means to loiter behind him as they were 
returning home, that he sought her in the for- 
and that he knew 
not where she was or what had become of her. 
‘he account was thought improbable, and his 
apparent interest in the death of his ward, and 
perhaps the petulant zeal of other relations, 
suspicions 

custody. 
} Some new circumstances were every day ri- 
: sing against him. It was found that the young 
t lady had been addressed by a neighboring 
; gentleman, who had set out on a journey to the 
declared that she would 
marry him after he returned, that her uncle 


l hente she could from the spot, but could not) perforati 


rest her mind until she had told what 
pened. 

Such was the general impatience to punish 
a man who had murdered his niece to inherit 


her fortune, that upon this evidence he 


hap- 


was 


lcondemned and executed. 


About ten days after the execution the young 
lady came home. It appeared, that 
what all the witnesses had ‘testified was true, 
and the fact was found to be thus circum- 
stance d: ° 

The young lady declared that having previ- 
ously agreed to go off with the gentleman that 
courted her, he had given out that le was go- 
ing a journey to the north, but that he waited 
lconcealed at a little house near the skirts of the 
forest till the time appointed, which was the 
day she departed. ‘That he had horses ready 
for himself and her, and was attended by two 
servants on horseback. That 
he reproached her 
with persisting in her resolutionto marry a man 


however, 


as sne 


was 


child,{whom he disapproved, and after much alterca- 


ition, she said with much heat, ‘1 have set my 
heart upon it; if [ do not marry him it will be 
my death, and don’t kill me uncle, don’t kill 
me;’ that just as she had pronounced these 
words, she heard a fire-arm discharged very 
near her, which she started and immediate- 
ly rode of 


lodgings near Windsor, where they 
ried onthe same day, and 
went a journey 
when they re turned the y first heard of 
fortune which they 
upon their untortunate uncle. 


were 
in about a 


So uncertain is human testimony,even when 


the witnesses are sincere, and so necessary 
a cool and dispassionate inquiry and de 
nation with respect to crimes that 
‘mous in the highest 
with every possible aggravation. 


are 


—— 


BAIN’S ELECTRO MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH, 


Alexander Bain, the celebrated inventor 
the Electric Clock, and many other inventions 
has just made a flying, visit to this country 
secure by patent his invent of 
Chemical Telegraph. He. 


the 


his invention for a few days past in this city, 
I 

and by invitation we ext amined his apparatus 

and received a full explanation of the whole 


operation, both theoretically and practically 


from the inventor himself. 
The Electro Magnetic 


ca, is dependent, (as the name 


signs on cloth by chemical means, but his 


signs a minute in a short distance by 
wires at one point. 


By the invention of Mr. Bain he dispenses 
with the magnetic action to produce mechan- 


ical movements for making and record 


signs, and employs long strips of paper s 
perforated in groups that each group repre- 
non- 
conducting substance of the paper passing be- 
‘tween the electrosed parts of the machine _in- 
tercepts the electric circuit except at each per- 
foration, where the electrosed parts of the ma- 
report of a fire-arm very near, she made alll/chine come in contact through each successive 


sents some known letter or sign. ‘The 


That instead of going to the north, 
they retire ia to a house in which they had taken 
mar- 
week, 
of pleasure to F rance, and 
f the mis- 
had inadvertontly brought 


is 
terml- 

enor- 
degree, and committed 


ol 


Lo 
Electro 


: gate 
has been exhibiting 


Telegraph as first 
contrived and now used in Europe and Ameri- 
im plies,) on 
Magnetism to move metallic bodies for the pur- 
pose of giving and recording signs, and as ear- 
ly as 1837, a Mr. Davy published in England 
a mode of using the electric current to mark 
ap- 
paratus was only capable of giving about six 
several 


ing of 


n, this adinits the electric current toact 
with its natural velocity Lo compl te the circu t 
and transmit the Slgntoa distant station, where 
each sign is recorded by the electric pulsation 
passing into and througha chemically pre- 


pared paper made to revolve 
hat travels ata like speed per 
perforated paper at the transmitti In 
this manner no time Is lost by any mechanical 


movements or magnetic act l 


Ol oe 
on or by 


on a cylinde r 
minute as the 

station. 
any ma- 
1ine, and 
which 


nipulation of the Operator at the maclt 
by the parts through 
perforated paper passes, giving each part 
rate battery and a 

graph, the same communicatio and 
simultaneously transmitted to and recorded at 
any reasonable multiplicity of distant 
g of twenty such parts 
is required to send to one, two or three distant 
stations only, inted 


multiplying the 
a Se pa- 
ot tele- 


' 
wire to each line 


fully 


n is 


Stations, 


or ifa machine consistin 


all. those 


\ parts not are 
put out of action by simply turning back the 
parts that complete the eiectric circuit. In 
this manner Mr. Bain has transmitted signs 
representing one thousand letters (not words 


as has been erroneously 
ind at the average of 33 letters 
this will be about 285 letters per 
believed by Mr. 

shortly to transmit 3500 signs equal to 1000 
words a minute, though he does not wish 
assert that he has transmitted so large a num- 
No part of the ry is liable to de- 
rangement, except conducting w 
is common to every 
sent in use, though the 
distant when this last inconvenience {may 
avoided. By this mode of operation the ‘pub- 
lic news of Europe or of the United States, 
may be composed in either country, or on t 


upposed,) per minute, 
toa word, 
but 
Bain that he will be able 


minute, 


it Is 


to 
ber. machine 
the this 
pre- 

lar 


be 


Ires; 
‘arrangement at 


time may not be 


ue 
passage between; so that on the arrival of the 
steamer the composed news may be at once 


placed in the Electric T legraph, and in a few 
minutes transmitted to every important 
place in the country, for the Press to be copy- 
it for the 


} 


and even 


\ 
be 


ing 
dreds 
one hour of the 


» public information in places hun- 
thosands of miles apart, within 
Same time In which it arrives; 
or a merchant having correspondence at a dis- 
tant city can use his own mode as agreed 
tween himself and his correspondent of signi- 


be- 


Sal 1 Gee ~ 
lying ietters oy perforations, and in 


ting a notice by 


transmit- 
this means, be secure against 
any one else knowing the business itconcerns, 
because the paper containin; o the received and 
recorded notice gcing the corre sp yndent 
would only be understo oe by him and the par- 
ty whosent it. And from the rapid action of 
this mode one wire will transmit more than fif- 
teen wires can lo now, as so many communi- 
cations can be successively the same 
time now occupied for one. This mode is in 
use between London and Birmingham, a dis- 
tance of 112 miles, and between Manchester 
and Liverpool, a distance of 32 miles. It has 
been proven frem London to Liverpool, a dis- 
tance of 226 miles, under an unfavorable state 
of the tunnels through which the connection of 
the wires passed, but the result was the same, 
and when Mr. Bain left England the London 
and Liverpool line was in course of completion 
throughout.— Scientific American. 


sent in 


isaleeeiliaih. 
RELIGION. 

‘True religion gives an engaging de 
to our manners which education or art may 
mimic, but can never attainto. <A sense of 
ourinfirmities and inefficiencies makes us modest 
and humble; a sense of Divine goodness and 


slicacy 


y makes us obliging and compassionate, 


merc 
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a sense of immortality makes us cheerful and liver or gather us to the Church of God, and cern for the people of color, had made a satis- 


happy. se if we keep here nothing that is without us factory report; it was encouraged, and Friends 
True religion is a principle of heavenly fap ' c 
> ie a oe eee s ie ean hurt us; our only enemies are within us— | were advised to extend liberality toward it. 
peace and light within us, which expands itself ’ 


over the human frame and conduct, and sheds|these are to be overcome, and then the king- They had been enabled to transact their busi- 
light and beauty on all around us. At ease) dom of Christ is established within us. ness with great unanimity and brotherly 
within ourselves, we cannot give others trou- 
ble. When the master is God, the servant is 
God-like—and if our conversation be in Hea- : 
ven, the graces of heaven will dwell on our tions for clerk; they proposed the names of tles, and after some comments on some of the 
e ° ° ° 9 : j 7 E ; 

lips and shine forth in our actions. those who served last year, James Martin and |subjects referred to in them, a committee was 





The “ Representatives” now reported iit affection. 





way did not open to make any new nomina-| Satisfaction was expressed with these epis- 





: Se tt eee ae ——————— Joseph Warner, which were united with. The appointed to essay replies to them. 
FRIENDS I NTELLIG E NCER. following minutes introduced from Women’s} After which a committee was appointed to 





PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 27, 1848. | Meeting were read. One for ‘settle the Treasurer's account, and to nomi- 

Sate E eas | Ann G. Adams, an elder from Deryter nate a suitable Friend for Treasurer. The 
- ‘Monthly Meeting, N. Y., and one for Louisa| subject on the minutes of Abington Quarterly 
| Steer, a minister from Fairfax Monthly Meet-'meeting, as brought up from Gwynedd 
ling, Va. ‘Monthly meeting, in reference to a supposed 


Second Day Morning. | A desire was expressed that the clerks in|diserepancy between our present printed Dis- 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING — PROCEEDINGS 
AND EXERCISES. 


[Continued. e 


- _ |making the minutes, should endeavour more cipline and the extracts of the Yearly Meet- 

The Epistle from Genessee drew attention fully to embody the exercises of the meeting|ing, was now taken up and referred to a com- 
to the state of society respecting the cry of than has been heretofore done. ‘mittee of four Friends from each Quarterly 

The Clerk read from the minutes the busi-|Meeting. After an exhortation from a friend, 
ness which had been deferred from last year, in which he called attention to first principles, 
and also those which had been forwarded this as a ground which would unite us together as 
year in the reports from the different Quarterly a band of brothers, a request was made by 
Meetings, and then proceeded to read the = |Eleazer Haviland to visit women’s meeting ; 

Epistle from Ohio—It commenced with | this was granted, and Isaac Townsend was 
stating that they had again been drawn in|appointed to accompany him. Then adjourned 
love to address us; and reminded us that in|to 9 o’clock the following morning. 


the Prophet, “ Watchman, what of the night. | 
Watchman, what of the night.” They had, 
been saddened by the conviction that many| 
have been carried away captive, and were re- 
quired to sing songs in a strange land—they | 
feel that they are bound to this meeting by 
powerful ties. 

During the past year we have had Famine, 


War and Pestilence. The first is a dispensa- . os . 
, a dispensa jall our movements a reliance upon Divine aid Third Day Morning. 


was necessary. In viewing the state of} After the clerk had read the opening min- 
society amongst them many minds hadjute, it was stated that some friends from 


tion of Providence, but we must not arraign 
his wisdom or goodness, but cultivate humility. 


War and slavery were deprecated, and fro 
i S1é i m ; ; : iti 
’ ’ had to mourn—especially in reference to the! women’s meeting were waiting to make a re- 


these evils was inferred the necessity of with- . . : os ° 
SS1ty h-| attendance of meetings — the importance|ligious visit to this. They were admitted, 


drawing from the wickedness of rorld. : 
8 , the world. of the first and great commandment with|and one of them rose with stating, that there 
which our testimony to public Divine wor-|were those there who were sensible that 


ship is closely associated was shown. Strong'this concern was a sacrifice which had cost 


It is the spirit of war that is to be subdued in 
us. Outward peace is not to be confounded 


with that which is spiritual. etal ‘ 
P appeals had been made to them on the subject her something. She felt as she grew older, 


of slavery, which took deep hold of their|that the Truth needs no apology, yet she 
natural and spiritual feelings, and they were could say in the line of her duty, that this 
' ; ating aclerk|jeq to enquire whether, in view of the great) concern had pressed upon her for weeks,and the 
and assistant clerk then adjourned to 4 0’clock, efforts made for the extension of this evil, we present seemed the only right time. She 
P. M. i itaiercbtawee. jare not culpably remiss in regard to it. jcould not see its nature, it was without com- 
J | The subject of war had also elicited much liness or shape until she had given up to it, 

After the meeting had assembled, a Friend feeling, which resulted in a memorial to Con-|nor could she enter into the exercises of her 
rose with saying, that it remained to be a gress in regard to it. lown meeting, but after she yielded it presented 
Truth as declared to Isracl formerly, “Iam) It then referred to the importance of a before her inclearness. She had much sympa- 
the Lord, and besides me there is no Saviour.” guarded education for youth, and closed with thy for the fathers and elders; every feeling of 


He felt it in his heart to recommend to his dear responding to our epistle of last year, “ in the her nature was moved in relation to some of 
brethren that they wait upon this God, this love which dictated it.” 


The Representatives from the different 
Quarterly Meetings, being requested to remain 
together for the purpose of nomin 


these. Some who as little Davids and Samuels 
Saviour of Israel, who will not give His glory! The Epistle from Indiana stated that they | had come forth while in leading strings. Those 
to another, nor his praise to graven images. had been weightily concerned for the support who had been thus faithful in early life, had 
Let us look to no other leader or Saviour or|of our various testimonies ; that they believed been eminently useful in their day ia cather- 
supporter ; He is able yet to gather Israel to- Divine worship of the first magnitude among ing the seed—the children who were oopnnerea 
gether if they are willing to wait upon Him) them, and that neglect of this gave foundation on the barren mountains—and she desired 
in humility. It is this state which is the sanc-|to other weaknesses. “If we have not Love that their faith fail not; “ having begun in the 
tuary of the living God. Here we are called to God, how can we have love for our breth- spirit seek to be made perfect by no other 
to worship with all the powers of the creature) ren.” They had been much exercised on this means.” ‘Take no counsel of your fears, 
laid down in the dust. Let us not go out in| account, it is only as we abide in the Love of|rally to the pure standard—the true light— 
on — wills orous _— leadings—these will|God that we can advance our testimonials|and you will yet have evidence that your sun 
certainly lead to schisms, as it did formerly |against war, slavery, &c. They were con-)will go down in brightness.” 

when they built a Babel, and a confusion of|cerned also that Friends might be encouraged | “There are children and babes who need 
language ensued. There is no Saviour but/ to a serious perusal of the Scriptures of Trath.|the exercise of meekness and gentleness.” 


the God of Israel now, that can save or de-| Their committee on the subject of their con-|“You who are among these, who have been in- 








duced sometimes almost to conclude that the'work. Though we give our bodies to be 
way is closed up—the path hid—that there are burned and our goods to the poor, if we do it 
more to whom you can safely look, or on without this love upon our spirits, it will do us 
whom you can safely depend. Keepin the'no good and only bring death ; but the 
simplicity of. the childlike state—in unmixed smallest duty, however obscure, under this 
love—patience—move not before the guide, | influence will be blessed.” She here closed, 
watch closely, examine the motive which/and the other woman Friend rose, saying, “| 
prompts to action in any work however |feel but as a cchild in your midst, but cannot 
good ; watch the avenues of feeling, that ye have peace without leaving an exercise which 
may not be misled,and mistake imagination for has taken hold of my mind. What a body of 
revelation ; and as ye wait in patience, the Christians would this large meeting present, 
way will open, the only right way. You may if they were all living under the influence of 
feel that you have not so much unity and | that principle which we profess. Our high 
sympathy as you desire from your elders.| profession makes our position a responsible 
Yet as you are concerned to keep at the Mas-|one. Are we looking to see how far we are 
ter’s feet until the full-time has come, there are living up to this? If we are thus dwelling, 
those who will come forth in their second! we shall be a body compact together; no col- 
morning as valiants in all which has been |lision, no strife, no vain glory, but each one 
committed to their trust. But oh, the neces-| presenting the meekness and humility of 
sity of dwelling deep—of keeping the eye to| the followers of Jesus. My concern is that 
the light in the everlasting patience, never | we rally to this principle, this glorious cause 
raising the finger in a spirit of retaliation.|of Truth and Righteousness in the world; no 
This spirit of retaliation will slay its thousands| other activity or guidance ean promote this ; 
now, as it has done heretofore. You who are byt if we dwell here our church may yet arise 
panting after the sincere milk of the word— jn her ancient beauty out of the confusion of 
who feel that your exercises are baptising— tongues, and every thing which can cause a 
oh, keep in the everlasting patience ; you|blemish, and this is the state which the 
cannot raise a finger of reproach to an church militant must assume before it can be 
elder or a younger brother, but will have ynited to the church triumphant. Let us re- 
to wait in a lamb-like patience, and go to member the rock from whence we were hewn, 
them when you may have a concern, as our/and the hole of the pit from whence we were 
discipline so excellently recommends, and|djoged. Let us exhibit to 


up under the influence of unerring 


the nations, a 
thereby you will gain your brethren. And) coming 
those who in consequence of unfaithfulness, of wisdom. and under the banner of Truth.” 
not having kept the eye single, have dwindled, 
have experienced the abomination of desola-| 


Items of Intelligence. 


tion; and there has been evidence given to 


others that you were bereft, your minds , ; he . 
) » 3 We have to record another disastrous fire in the neigh- 


covered with lethargy—under which the) ) hood of the eaisenemanels ieh aii 


sleep of death must ensue, as when some-| The large marble and m#hogany steam saw mill on 
times you assemble with the brethren in the the Ridge Road below Buttonwood street, occupied by 
middle of the week and other times—you |T- & LL. Thomson, together with the public school 
present a sad spectacle, for what can be more houses adjoining, and several other smaller tenements, 


were almost entirely destroyed. 


discouraging than for the concerned to OUT hi aseas in allan ond part af the promises, 


those whom they look up to asleep, and thus! put it is believed that the proprietors of the saw mill will 
too the children are discouraged. Now if we) lose about $30,000. 

are diseased thus, is there not a danger of the| There is every reason to believe that these disastrous 
fires’are the work of incendiaries, and the Commission- 
ers of Spring Garden have offered $1,000 reward for 
\their detection. 


sleep of death surprising us!’ Oh may these 


arise and shake themselves. You may have 


coffers of gold, and be closely attached to the) Phe steamer Caledonia arrived on the 22d inst. 


things of time, but know ye not that the time bringing news from Europe to the 6th inst. 


is advancing when, if you have not been faith-| In France, Lamartine and the moderate party, have 


° . : ” > bli > p 
ful stewards, these will only induce you to de-|‘tumphed over the ailtra Republicans, as they are de- 
” , nominated, and things appear to be getting more settled 
plore that you have had such possessions ? ontineds ° ae 5 EE 
: | under the new government. 

. i ~ - ” 
Then arise and shake yourselves. | The convulsions on the Continent of Europe, have 

“If there are any among you who, as you had a depressing influence on the commerce of England 
look back, find you have put your hand forth and several heavy failures have occurred. 

No decided change has taken place in any of the 
governments of Europe, since last accounts. 

The Mayor of Boston, in his late Inaugural Address, 


thus speaks : 


unbidden to stay the ark, may you retrace| 
And if any of you have gone) 
forth in the cause of humanity without the 
love of God shed abroad in your hearts, be; «{ hold that the State has a right to compel parents 


willing to retrace your steps and seek that, to take advantage of the means of educating their child- 
ns ren. If it can punish them for crime, it surely should 


love which alone can qualify for any good have the power of preventing them from committing it, 


your steps. 
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by giving them the habits and the education that are 
the surest safeguards. ‘There are, daily, hundreds of 
children of both sexes, who are kept from school to sup- 
port their parents, both in idleness and drunkenness, by 
pilfering about our wharves, or any other profitable form 
of vice, and who are regularly educated for the poor- 
house and the jail. jTheir position calls loudly for public 
and individual exertion, and | recommend that applica- 
tion be made to the Legislature for such power as shall 
enable the city to be in duco parentis to such children, 
and that some asylum be provided where such as are 
morally too weak to be at large, may receive the peculiar 
training that their habits and associations may make 
necessary.” 


SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 


(Concluded.) 


It is hopeless to give an account of Munich, 
such as it deserves, in a less compass than a 
volume. I can point only toa few of its lead- 
ing features and objects of interest. Situated 
on a plain on the banks of the Iser, it consists 
partly of an old and little-improved town, and 
partly of smodern erections. The newer part, 
which stretches away from one side of the old, 
is mostly thecreation of the last thirty years, 
and has been the -work of the present king, 
Ludwig (Louis) I. The expense lavished on 
buildings and embellishments has been immense 
but a large portion, | was informed, has been 
defrayed from the private revenues of the king. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Ludwig 
is the most munificent patron of art in the world; 
and his taste equals his munificence. A walk 
through the newer part of the city, overwhelms 
one with the variety and costliness of the crea 
tions which have sprung up at his bidding ; 
and we fee! that to his principle architect, Von 
Klense, the highest merit of a designer and 
adapter isdue. The streets are mostly ar- 
ranged in long lines at right angles to each 
other, and are lined with public and private 
buildings of a lofty and imposing character. 
The style of the private houses is chiefly the 
[talian (families living in floors); while that of 
the public edifices is more varied ; but the By- 
zantine, modified in many agreeable ways, pre- 
ivails. There cannot, indeed, be said to be any 
originality. Greece and Italy have given 
}mode!s for almost everything in Munich ; yet it 
would be unjust to say that this diminishes the 
pleasure which is derived from seeing so fine 
an assemblage of works of art. A number of 
the buildings are of sandstone, but the greater 
| Proportion are faced with cement. The centre 
of attraction is the Ludwig’s Strasse—a long 
street of noble width, in which are many of the 
finest public buildings—palaces, churches, the 
Library, Blind Asylum, the University, &c. 
The interiors of the churches are superbly de- 
corated with gilding and frescoes ; the iatter ex- 
quisitely beautiful, representing Scripture sub- 
\jects. Cornelius has been the principal painter 
of these frescoes. In the church of St. Lewis 
is one of his productions, a fresco painting of 
the Last Judgement, of the enormous height of 
sixty-four feet. The Basilica of St. Bonifacius 
a church (red brick of fanciful arrangement) in 
the Karl Strasse,was finishing at the time of our 
visit, its seventy-two marble columns support- 
ing a roof of blue, dotted over with gold stars; 
its marble floors, its frescoes, and other decora- 
tions, transcending in splendor all that had pre- 
viously been attempted. 

This and other churches we took in our way 
totwo edifices which constitute the glory of 
Munich—the Pinacothec, and Glyptothec. The 
Pinacothec, so called from a Greek word sig- 
nifying repository of paintings, may be styled 
the national gallery of Bavaria, for it con- 
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tains the largest and most select collection of 
works of pictorial art in the country, and, like 
every thing else, has been given to the nation 
by the king. It is open to the public without 
fee or inquiry. The building is a large and 
beautiful edifice of sandstone, isolated on all 
sides; and the interior, one floor up, consists 
of nine magificent halls, lighted from the roof, 
with twenty smaller side-apartments for cabi- 
net pictures, lighted by ordinary windows. The 
pictures in the great halls are arranged accord- 
ing to schools. We have first the hall of the 
royal founders, with pictures of the present king 
and his predecessors ; then we enter, second, a 
hall devoted to pictures of the German school ; 
the third the sanie; the fourth is devoted to the 
Dutch school; the fifth; which is about double 
the size of the others, is the hall of Rubens; 
the fifth is also the Dutch school: the sixth the 
French and Spanish schools: and the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, the Italian schools. ‘The 
paintings in the side-cabinets are likewise ar- 
ranged according to styles and eras, but they 
do not require to be particularised. 

A walk through the Pinacothec cannot fail to 
have an inspiring effect on all lovers of the fine 
arts. Large and small, we have presented to 
us a selection of fifteen hundred pictures, the 
productions of the first masters of their craft ; 
while the very taste with which they are ac- 
commodated, is in itself a thing commanding 
our admiration. As is well known, the collec- 
tion is rich in the works of Rubens; but those 
which gave us the greatest pleasure were some 
of the pictures of Murillo, of which there are a 
few of great value. We visited this magnifi- 
cent institution several times during our stay in 
Munich, on each occasion loitering for hours 
on the seats scattered about for the accommo- 
dation of visitors, and discovering new beau- 
ties in the collection. ' 


The Glyptothec is a similat establishment 
for sculpture, ancient and modern. Its elegant 
onic portico of white marble; its highly-finished 
scagliola walls; the roofs of its halls green, 
white, and gold; its marble floors—all must be 
left tothe imagination of the reader. It is di- 
vided into twelve halls, each devoted to a dis- 
tinct class of sculptures; as, for example, the 
halls of Egyptian and Etruscan antiquities, the 
hall of Grecian sculptures of the era of Phidias, 
the hall of heroes, the hall of Roman sculptures, 
and the hallof modern masters. Inferior in ex- 
tent or in value to the collection in the British 
Museum, there is nevertheless here much to 
delight, from the great care and expense lav- 
ished in making the exhibition commodious, 
classic, and therefore unexceptionable, in point 
oftaste. Many of the ancient figures have been 
restored in part by Thorwaldsen; and after 
having seen some most objectionable mendings 
of this kind at Dresden, 1 cannot but give the 
greatest praise to the artist who has performed 
this delicate duty forthe Glyptothec. In the 
hall of modern sculptures are some exquisite 
pieces by Canova, Thorwaldsen, Schadow, 
and Rauch—the latter at present the greatest 
sculptor in Germany, and of whom shall have 
occasion to speak on arriving at Berlin. 

After paying visits to the foregoing lions, the 
stranger usually proceeds to the palace of the 
late Duke of Leuchtenberg (Eugene Beauhar- 
nois), where there is a gallery of paintings, 
and also some sculptures of considerable value, 
which are shown to the public. 


sion of 


On the occa- 
our visitthe crowd here was much 


greater than at any place where we had yet 
been. Instead, however, of noticing the beau- 
tiful works of art in this collection, I shall cross 


the broad Ludwig’s strasse, and conduct the 
reader tothe precincts of the royal palace. 
Here in one side of the king’s residence, is the 
Hofgarten, a large square enclosure, plenti- 
fully dotted over with trees, under whose 
shade, and also in an arcade, which runs along 


two sides of the ground, is the great daily 
lounge of the inhabitants. ‘The arcade, in its 
whole extent, is decorated in the inner side 


with frescoes illustrative of Bavarian history, 
and other subjects. ‘This method of telling a 
nation’s history by the pencils of the most em- 
inent artists, is surely one of the best means of 
cultivating popular feelings; we have, in fact, 
here a long series of pictures of high art in an 


open public promenade, but protected from the} 


weather by the roof overhead. The king has 
been the presiding genius of this novel gallery, 
and some of the frescoes are adorned with 
poetical mottoes from his pen. Adjoining the 
Hofgarten is the entrance to the English garden, 
a large park laid out with wood and water. 
This was one of the useful works of the cele- 
brated Count Rumford during his residence in 
Munich. 


On the opposite side of the Hofgarten is the 
new royal palace, an edifice of fine sandstone, 
presenting a Grecian frontof eight hundred feet. 
Behind, and partly in connection with it, is the 
old palace. We made two several visits to this 
extensive suite of buildings, in which German 
art has done its utmost to unite the classic style 
of Pompeii to that of modern Italy. ‘The state 
apartments are a succession of superb halls, 
for the greater part painted in fresco, or 


with walls of scagliola, and having floors of, 


of the finest inlaid wood, ofdivers colors. The 
throne-room may be considered the grandest 
thing which human art can reach—floor of 
polished marble, from each side of which rises 
ja row of twelve lofty columns with gilded capi- 
tals. Between these columns are placed colos- 
\sal statutes in bronze, but gilded all over, re- 
presenting the most illustrious ancestors of the 
reigning monarch, and after models by Schwan- 
ithaler. This magnificent saloon, which is in 
length 112 feet by 75 feet in breadth, and 57 
feet high, is further enriched by frescoes pictu- 
ring incidents in the works of Grecian poets, 
surrounded by Romanesque borders. A gor- 
geous throne, draped with crimson-velvet 
hangings and gold, occupies the upper extremi- 
ity of the floor. 
Adjoining the new palace stands the chapel- 
‘royal, for which likewise marble, gold, frescoes, 
and scagliola, have done their utmost. 
jencaustic paintings on the roofs of the different 
jcompartments are among the finest things I 
‘have ever seen—that of Christ blessing little 
children leaving an impression on the mind 
everyway becoming the subject. In this, as in 
all the other places of worship visited by us in 
Munich, we observed persons of the poorest 
class in attitudes of devotion—women of the 
humblest rank in life, with their.children about 


them being seen kneeling in the midst of splen- | 


dours such 


as are reserved exclusively in 
England for individuals occupying the highest 
stations. Without drawing the slightest infer- 
ence unfavourable to the religion of our own 
country from this circumstance, I feel impelled 
to remark, after some experience in church- 
seeing, that the perfectly free entrance, at 
nearly all hours, to highly-embellished places 
worship onthe continent, must have in itself, 
and apart altogether from any question as to 
devotion, a useful effect in cultivating habits 
of veneration and respect—respect for works 
of art anda love of what is beautiful. The 


The} 


absence of all means, secular or religious, for 
exciting into activity a similar class of emo- 
tions in the humbler orders in Endland, and 
most ofall in Scotland, has produced fruits which 
it is unnecessary to particularise. 

Magnificent as was this chapel, and the halls 
of the palace of which it forms a part, we had 
reason to be more interested in what was still 
in reserve—a visit to the old, or as it is called, 
the Rich chapel, which is reached by a gallery 
from the more ancient part of the royal resi- 
dence. Apparently unused for any religious 
service in the present day, this little old chapel, 
which consists of one apartment, about fourteen 
feet square, and which could not well hold 
mote than a dozen people, was founded by the 
Elector Maximilian I. It may be described as 
one entire gem, consisting of a combination of 
precious stones, peatls, gold silver, ebony ivory, 
and other costly articles—a treasury to which 
each successive prince has given a contribution. 
The roof is of lapis-lazuli, the floor of marble, 
and the walls Florentine mosaic. At the en- 
trance are a few antique seats, and on the left- 
hand a small organ with silver pipes. 
The objects to which attention is drawn by 
the exhibitor are six cupboards of ebony, adorn- 
ed with coloured stone. One by one these are 
opened ; and their contents, “consisting chiefly 
of vessels in gold and silver, and reliquaries, 
are explained. In one were the skulls of four 
popes, set in velvet and pearls; also the hands 
of four saints, dried and brown like sbrivelled 
mummies. Another reliquary contained a bone 
set with precious stones, and another acircular 
piece of skullas large as a crown-piece. ‘The 
contents of five presses having been exhibited, 
each article involving curious points in personal 
history, we came at last to the sixth press, ad- 
joining the entrance. The | objects brought 
into view on opening the doors, were described 
as of the greatest interest, and the spectators, 
with eager eyes crowded closely round the ex- 
hibitor. Taking from one of the shelves a 
small article of about four inches long, three 
inches broad, and half an inch in thickness, re- 
sembling a lady’s card-case, the general inter- 
est became quite impassioned. Removing the 
exterior case, which was of ebony, we held in 
our hands the altar-piece used by Mary Queen 
of Scots at her execution. This great curios- 
ity, which had come into the possession of the 
Bavarian family, and whose history is of un- 
doubted authenticity, is of silver gilt, enamelled 
with green and other colours. Nearly square 
in form, it opens in leaves, so as to form two 
side-wings with a part above the centre, mak- 
ing three leaves in all. Thus expanded, it pre- 
sents miniature paintings of scripture subjects 
jin the style of the fifteenth century--the last 
things on earth, it may be supposed, on which 
had rested the eyes of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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From the Metropolitan. 


THE MODERN BABYLON. 


The origin of London, like that of most of our 
European cities of note, is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Nor is it within the pale of proba- 
bility, that the mystery in which the founda- 
tion of our mighty metropolis is enshrouded, 
will ever be cleared up. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
dates the origin of London so far back as the 
year 1108 before the Christian era. He tells 
us, with a gravity and confidence of manner 
which show that he entertained no doubt on the 
point, that it was founded in that year by Brute, 
a lineal descendant of Aineas. He adds, that 








its first name was New Troy ; being so called'tower. The wall was one of remarkable 
in memory of the wondrous exploits performed strength. Its foundation was eight feet deep, 
at the siege of Troy. This would give London the height was ten feet, and its thickness about 
an antiquity of nearly three thousand years. nine feet. It was composed alternately of lay- 
The idea of its having been founded upwards ers of broad flat bricks and ofrag-stone. Ata 
of athousand years before the birth of Christ, subsequent period an addition was made to the 
and under the circumstances which Geoffrey height of the wall, making its altitude about 
of Monmouth mentions, is so exceedingly im- twenty feet. The circuit of the wall was about 
probable, that no subseqtfent writer has referred two miles and a furlong. It had two grand 
to it, except for the purpose of exposing it to 
ridicule. Other authors speak of London as 
having been founded far back as seven 
hundred years before the Christian era; but 
they have not been able to adduce any feasible 
reason for their belief. The only thing certain 
is, that it did exist before the birth of Christ, 
and that it was then the capital of the Trino- 
bantes—a people generally supposed to have 
recently come from Belgium, and constituting 
one of the numerous small nations which then 
inhabited Britain. 

The site of the original London was the ele- 
vated ground on Ludgate Hill, and eastward of 
St. Paul’s. ‘The station which the Romans 
first occupied, was in the welknown locality 
called St. George’s in the Fields. At what 
ime they passed over the river, and took 
possession of London, which they called Lon- 
dinium, has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 
It must, however, have risen rapidly into impor- 
tance, after having fallen into their hands; for 
Tacitus, the first accredited writer who takes 
notice of it, describes it in his ** Annals’’ as 
having been, in the year 62, in the reign of 
Nero, a “place of the first distinction for the 
number of its resident merchants, and its traflic 
with other places.’’ It is supposed to have 
been taken possession of by the Romans under 
the emperor Claudius, about a century after 
the invasion of Julius Cesar. The commercial 
eminence to which it so soon attained under 
the Romans, was in a great measure to be as- 
cribed to the circumstance of its conquerors 
not converting it into a military colony, but 
giving it the advantage of many ofthe most 
valuable of their own institutions, and encour- 
aging the pursnits of trade and commerce in 
every possible way. ‘The Romans treated the 
Britons with the greatest generosity; never 
doing any thing which could have a tendency 
to perpetuate the remembrance of their being a 
subjugated people, but doing all in their power 
to obliterate from their minds the recollection 
of so mortifying a circumstance. They met 
the Britons on a footing of perfect equality, 
studiously taught them the arts of civilization, 


and sought to raise them to a level with them- 
selves. 
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forts and thirteen smaller towers, conjectured 
to have been each about forty feet in height. 
The principal street of Roman London is sup- 
posed to have been the Watling street of the 
present day. Cheapside is also supposed to 
have been then, as now, another of its leading 
thoroughfares. 

From the time of Constantine the Great until 
the departure of the Romans from Britain, 
which event is supposed to have taken place 
in the second quarter of the fifth century, our 
information respecting London is exceedingly 
scanty. One fact, however, of considerable 
importance, as indicating the commercial pros- 
perity of London in the middle of the fourth 
century, has been ascertained. It is, that in 
the year 359, the very large number—large 
for that remote period—of eight hundred ves- 
sels, were employed in the exportation from 
London of corn alone. 


so 


t 
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Of the extent of the population of London at 
the different intervening periods from the time 
of the Norman invasion down till the great fire 
of 1666, we have no certain knowledge. Now 
and then, it is true, we are enabled, from some 
incidental references in the writings of those 
who have treated of particular periods, to form 
a conjecture on the subject, but it is only con- 
jecture. So late as four centuries ago, the 
general impression of those who have paid at- 
tention to the matter is, that the population of 
London did not exceed fifty-five thousand. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century its popula- 
tion is understood to have been about two 
hundred and fifty thousand. It is a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that in the year 1666, the year of 


sixty-six thousand; which, giving eight indi- 
viduals to each house, would have made the 
population five hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand. That the population of London did not 
increase more rapidly previous to the thirteenth 
century, is.a circumstance which may be partly 
accounted for from the frequency with which 
it was visited by the plague and pestilence in 
the previous centuries. The most terrible 
visitation in this shape which London ever had 


broke out in Long Acre, in December. 

Considerable diversity of 6dpinion exists 
among antiquarians as to the time at which 
London was first surrounded by a wall. A 
very general impression prevails that it was 
first enclosed in the time of Constantine the 
Great, in the end of the third or beginning of 
the fourth century. This is undoubtedly the 
traditionary account of the time at which the 
wallof London was constructed. It is supposed 
to have been built at the request of Helena, 
his mother; an impression strengthened by the 
fact that coins of that celebrated woman have 
been found under the wall. Be thisas it may, 
it is not questioned that before the close of the 
fourth century, London was surrounded by a 
wall. The extent of the city at this time may 
be inferred from the locality of the seven great 
or double gates by which it was entered. 
These are understood to have been Ludgate, 
Newgate, Aldersgate, Cripplegate, Bishops- 
gate, Aldgate, and the Posterngate near the 


abate till October. 


more would have perished on the occasion 
Such frequent and destructive visitations satis 


duting the periods referred to, which migh 
the contrast between London with its presen 


pepulation of upwards of two millions, and it 
seventy-five thousand, four hundred years ago 
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the great fire, the number-of the houses was'| 


to encounter, was the great plague of 1665. It| 
It was) 
‘partly checked by the excessively cold weather 
of January, February, and March ; but broke! 
out with renewed violence in April and May. 
[In June it had reached its climax, and did not! 
About seventy thousand 
persons fell victims to it; and had not all who! 
were in circumstances to do so, quitted the 
place, there can be no question that myriads 


factorily account for the fact of the population 
of London not increasing with that rapidity 
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degree, to arrest its extension during the inter- 
vening period. ‘The first great fire in London 
of which we have any authentic accounts, took 
place in 764. What the extent of its destruc- 
tion was, we have no means of ascertaining. 
In thirty-four years afterwards, namely, in 798, 
London was visited by another and still more 
frightful conflagration ; more than one-half of 
it was destroyed on that occasion. In 893, it 
was subjected to a repetition of the calamity, 
which was uearly as extensive as the confla- 
gration of 798. The historians of the period 
do not express themselves in sufficiently defi- 
nite terms to enable us to say what the extent 
of the devastation was; but there can be little 
doubt that, as in the previous case, a full halt 
of the city was burntto the ground. The next 
great conflagration occurred in the year 1077, 
when the greater part of the city was again 
consumed. This destructive visitation was fol- 
lowed bv another ofasimilar kind, in the short 
space of nine years, when, according to the 
chroniclers of the period, “the greater and best 
part of the city was consumed,” including the 
cathedral c St. Paul’s. That cathedral, how- 
ever, was immediately afterwards rebuilt, on a 
much more extensive scale, and in a far more 
magnificent style, than before. In 1093, ano- 
ther dreadful fire broke out in London, but no 


clue is given us as to the extent of its devasta- 
tions. The next great metrcpolitan fire—great 


as well for the destruction of life which ensued, 
jas for the destruction of property—occurred in 
the year 1212. 
x To be continued 
scsi 


THE WINDS. 


We come! we come! and ye feel our might, 
’ As we’re hastening on in our boundless flight, 
And over the mountains, and over the deep, 
Our broad, invisible pinions sweep 
Like the spirit of liberty, wild and free! 
And ye look on our works, and own ‘tis we ; 
Ye call us the Winds, but can ye tell 
Whither we go, or where we dwell ? 
Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 
And fell the forest, or fan the flower, 


When the harebell moves, and the rush is bent, 


i 
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W hen the towers o’erthrown, and the oak is rent, 
As we waft the barque o'er the slumbering wave, 
| 


Or hurry its crew to a watery grave; 

And ye say it is we ; but can ye trace 

The wandering winds to their secret place? 
And, whether our breath be loud and high, 
Or come in a soft and balmy sigh— 

Our threatenings fill the soul with fear 

Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 

With music erial—still "tis we. 

And ye list, and ye look ; but what do ye see 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace, 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease ! 
Our dwelling is in the Almighty’s band ; 
We come and we go at his command. 
Though joy or sorrow may mark our track, 
His will is our guide, and we look not back, 
And if in our wrath, ye would turn us away 
Or win us in gentle airs to play, 

Then lift up your hearts to him who binds 
Or frees, as he will, the obedient winds! 
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otherwise have been expected. How striking 


, DANGER ATTENDING PRECOCIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 
s There can be no doubt that many a child 


t has been sacrificed in early youth to the pride 


_ The frequency with which fires occurred in of parents, who delighted with the intellectual 
London between the eighth and seventeenth activity of their children, have striven to make 
centuries, and their generally destructive char- them prodigies of learning. 
acter, must also have contributed, in no small of early and undue employment of the brain 


But in these cases 
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inflammation of the hemispherical ganglion, or 
of the lining membrane of the ventricles, with 
serous effusion, has usually been the cause of 
either a fatal issue or of subsequent mental im- 
becility. The late Mr. Delville related to me 
an interesting case of this kind. An extremely 
intelligent boy, of about twelve years of age, 
was brought to him for phrenological exami 
nation by a parent who was very proud of the 
intellectual endowments of his child. Mr. Del- 
ville gave his opinion of the boy’s character, 
ai the same time cautioning the father of the 
dangerous course he was pursuing. But the 
father’s reply was, ‘All that other boys consid- 
ered labor and hard study are mere child's play 
to him ; that his studies could not be hurting 
him, he enjoyed them so much.’ Again Mr. 
Delville endeavoured to save the child, but the 
father would not attend to the warning. ‘Two 
years from that time the father again called on| 
Mr. Delville, and in reply to his inquiries) 





OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, near Moores- 
B town, Burlington Co., N. J. The duties of this 
School will be resumed on the 22d inst. Pupils are 
carefully instracted in the various branches of an Eng- 
lish and Mathematical Education. Circulars, stating 
terms, &c., can be obtained at No. 255 Arch Street, Phi- 
ladelphia, or by addressing the subscriber. 

° WM. A. GARRIGUES. 


5th mo. 20. 








FINE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR 
FRIENDS.—EYRE & LANDELL, Arch and 
Fourth sts., have this season, as usual, supplied them- 
selves with a full assortment of plainish Goods, among 
which are the following— 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


Plain mode Bareges and Lupin’s Mous de Lains, 
Neat fig’d mode and white; also, brown and white do. 
Small figured brown and white Bareges. 

Very neat Lawns for Friends. 

“ine assortment of neat Ginghams. 

ery small figured Calicoes, &c. 


PLAINISH SHAWLS & HANDK’FS. 
ere and Barcelona Shawls and Handk’fs. 


4 


Vv 


Cashm 


| 


| Ap. 29-tf 
| 
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Pr HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD 
_ PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND peck 
PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOO 
BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or 
retail, by WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No4N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. 
Sth mo, 13-tf. 
TT\ ELLWOOD CHARMAN, 74 North Fourth 8t, 
| . publisher of Woolley’s Copy Books, Perrin’s French 
Fables, Perrin’s French Conversations, the City and 
Country Spelling Book, School Records, Table Cards, 
Emblem of Nature, Friends’ Family, Teacher's Gift, the 
Remembrancer, Peace and War. Also, a large collec- 
tion of Friends’ Books; “ A Review and Refutation of 
some of the Opprobrious Charges against the Society of 
Friends,” by Wm. Gibbons. 


| T.E. C. always has on hand a large collection of 
School, Religious and Miscellaneous Books, (ow for cash. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
74 North Fourth Street. 





about the child, the father burst into tears ; his) plain and colored silk and Genoese Shawls. 


UEEN’S CLOTH.--CHARLES ADAMS has just 
child was an idiot.—Solly on the Brain. 


opened one case of Queen’s Cloth, full one yard 
jand a half in width, in assorted mode and cloth colors, 
|similar to a lot of last year—considered very desirable by 
| Friends. 


Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article: 
| Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls. 

| Mode colored Thibet silk fringe Shaws. 

| Mode colored Hernania Shawls. 


—>>——_— 


‘ ALL ’s FOR THE BEST.’ 


There is a good deal of philosophy in this, 
but then, like almost every adage, proverb or! 
current phrase, it needs guarding or qualify- 
ing. Somen are apt to say, ‘Wnatever is, is 
best,’ quoting from a famous poet, but omitting 
the residue ofthe sentiment, which defines 
the poet’s meaning— By God ordained,’ &c. 
It is always most pleasant to look on the bright 
side of things, but no less ought men practi-| 
cally to exert themselves to improve any con-| 
dition of life in which they may be placed. 
All is for the best, but part of the good it is 
designed to effect may be lost by an indolent} 


contentment with tlings as they are. The|# mo. 8th, ly. 


phrase is aplicable in its absolute sense only to) 
things entirely beyond our power of control. | 
If a wet day comes to near some anticipa‘ed 
enjoyment, or a protracted drought when the} 
parched earth seems imploringly to ask for) 
rain, then a man may and should curb his dis-' 
appointment or allay his fears by submission to| 
confidence taught by the truth that all is for) 


Thibet Shawls of new style fringe. 


Plain Mouseline de Laine Shawls. 


SUNDRIES. 
Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze. 
Jandanna and Flag Handk’fs, 
Kid Gloves of first quaiity. 


E. & L. keep a full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres 
Vestings, and all kinds of men’s wear; also, Furnishing 
Housekeeping Goods of all kinds. 


5 mo. 6.—Sm. 


\ 7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES 
Wholesale and Retail. Fresh and new goods just 
received, consisting in part of 
Shirting and Sheeting Muslin, Bleached and Brown. 
“Manchester” Ginghams of superior quality, various st 
2d Quality do. assorted patterns. 

Calico, do. do. 

Calico 4-4 fine, various styles. 

Furniture printst 
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yles 


| Also, 4-4 Dressed Book Muslin Hdkfs.—(very fine) 
jat 25 cents——about half price. 

| NEW STORE, No. 79 Arch st. between Second and 
| Third, north side. 4mo. 1. 





| KTEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, No. 79 Arch 
st., between 2d and 3d, North side. (CHARLES 
ADAMS invites attention to his assortment of Dry Goods , 
|many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. The stock is fresh, and 
‘includes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium 
Styles, of such articles as are most desirable ; comprising 
|materials for Dresses and Cloaks, Shawls, Gloves and 
| Hosiery, Dressed Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
| Black Silks, Linens, and Furnishing Goods generally, 
| &c., dce., &c., particulars of which need not be adver- 
itised. Prices are low, and will give satisfaction. 
37° Hunt’s Plain Blanket Shawls, the largest and best 
rticle in the market. Also medium style long do. 


| Philada. 4 month 1.—1f. 


EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No, 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer fo 


; : r 
lsale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made ang 





the best. Oil Cloth different widths. 


But in the tangible realities of life —those|Coloured Cambrics and Canton Flannel, assorted colors. 
circumstances which though stubborn may bere oe I do. do. and Table Diaper. 
bent and moulded, and to a considerable ex-| Colored Table Cloths, Imitation of Linnen. 

a ‘ . . |Cotton Hdkfs., assorted styles. 
tent modified, by man’s will—every event is ; 


: . “| Long and Half Hose, superior and heavy. 
for the best, if a man makes right use of it| Apron and Furniture Check. 


and then only. Poverty is for the best if it,| Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuff, various styles. 
teaches a man industry, frugality and economy;| Knitting Cotton, various Nos., Bleached, Brown and 
if he meets it boldly, grapples with it energet-| , Colored. 

ae ge, Soh ; ; c |Cotton Laps and Wadding, white and colored. Also 
ically, and employs it for the illustration of the |Gingham and Chambray Handkerchiefs. 

virtues of his own character. 


day r ° : ° 
: I overty for) Muslin de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool, 
such a man is best, but that dispensation having| Linens, warranted free from cotton. 


wrought its purpose, its importance ceases and| Refined Loaf, Crashed and Pulverized Sugar. 
the declaration is no longer true. The man/ Brown oe good quality, of different grades, by the 
i - | barrel, bag or pound. 
may be so changed or so developed that to him eae , 
. : | Sugar House and West India Molasses ity 
competence would be a blessing. And ; canada meee 


; = $0! Rice, Coflee and Chocolate. 
with many other things—all is for the best if| 


you improve it to the utmost, and not other- 
wise.—N. Y. Spectator. 


’ 


Surenton Teas, SELECTED WITH CARE FOR FAMILY 


| Black Teas; also, (ireen Tea of superior quality. 
Various Spices and Confectionery, &c. &c. The 
whole stock exclusively of Free Labor Goods, to which 
|the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
|chants, as well as his friends and the public gencrally. 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 4 mo, 1, 1848. 

[ NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 

WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be had of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
j4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 





REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
N eat Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues, 


Do. Lawns, Ginghams and Chintzes, 

Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 

Plain Shawls, India Silk Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, very cheap, 
Gauze Blond, Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, 

With an assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 











5th mo. 27. 


trimmed in the latest style, the materials of which havin, 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepare 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonah 
| terms. 4 mo. 1,—tf. 


le 








I EMOVAL.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 

and custumers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
| years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this btanch of 


business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 


tisfaction. 4mo, 1—tf. 
am FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, 
S. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
Laines, (all wool,} English and American Prints, and a 
variety of other dress goods. Book Muslins and Hand- 








ust orn Sronres, viz: Fine Oolong, Souchong and other | kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 


Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 
and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
&e. 

An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 


will be sold at the lowest prices. 3mo—3m. 


C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, 
. 8S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on T'welfth street. (Cj One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo. 1, 


